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THE BOY SCOUT 
IN INDUSTRY 


by 
J. T. SMITH, Supervisor 
Industrial Bureau, Oakland Motor Car Co. 





THE SCOUT OATH 


1. To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 











To Sir Robert Baden Powell, an 
Englishman, can be given the credit 
of organizing the Boy Scout move- 
ment. This officially took place in 
1908, but the work was really started 
back in 1893. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell states that the reason which 
prompted him in this work at that 
time was the insufficient training of 
regular army troops along scouting 
and camping lines. His work at that 
time consisted solely of lectures on 
scouting and camping. In 1897, dur- 
ign the Boer war, he added to this 
training, lectures along improved 
lines with a view to developing char- 
acter as well as general field effi- 
ciency. 

About this period, or 1910, the 
idea was brought to America through 
an incident which is well worth re- 
lating. While traveling in London, 
an American by the name of W. D. 
Boyce had his interest aroused. He 
was seeking a certain location in the 
congested part of London; a lad, 
noticing his bewilderment, saluted 
and asked if he might be of service. 
Mr. Boyce accepted his offer and 
upon reaching his destination offered 
the boy a shilling. The boy courte- 
ously refused the offer, saluting and 
saying: ‘“‘A Scout accepts no reward 
for a courtesy or good turn.” Mr. 
Boyce inquired as to what he meant 
and the boy, expressing astonish- 
ment that everyone did not know of 
Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts, asked 
permission to take him to the head- 
quarters of the English Boy Scout 
Association. This resulted in Mr. 
Boyce bringing with him a trunk 
load of literature to America and 
taking steps for the subsequent in- 
corporation of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

You might ask if the Good Turn 
is fundamental in Scouting? The 
answer as taken from their General 
Bulletin is, Yes; the Good Turn is 
the real heart of good Scouting. It 
symbolizes and emphasizes the spirit 
of helpfulness and cheerful, loyal, 
kindly service, which is the basis of 


(Continued on Page 2) 





VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Favorable action on the part 
of the membership, both group 
and business, has caused the 
adoption of the revised Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, copies of 
which were sent to the voting 
members following the session 
of the Board of Directors at 
Buffalo, on July 30. 

This action gives greater 
scope to the work which may 
be performed by the organiza- 
tion and plans are now under 
way for needed expansion. The 
first steps taken were the 
appointment of four of the 
six additional vice-presidents 
authorized and the naming of 
an Acting Managing Director 
to succeed Executive Secretary 
Jones, whose resignation to be- 
come Vice-President became 
effective September 1. 

The new Vice-Presidents are 
Arthur H. Young, Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, 
Chicago; C. S. Ching, in charge 
of Industrial Relations, United 
States Rubber Company, New 
York City; Chester M. Culver, 
General Manager, Employers’ 
Association, Detroit, and W. A. 
Grieves, Assistant Secretary, 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, O. Two others will 
be named at a later date. 

The new Acting Managing 
Director is Ralph G. Wells, 
Secretary of the Boston Em- 
tion, the first President of the 


ployment Managers’ Associa- 
National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers, and a 


member of the Board of Direc- 
tors since the first organization 
of the movement. He will de- 
vote two-thirds of his time to 
the werk, a greater part in the 
field, assisting local associa- 
tions. 

The Constitution and By- 
Laws as adopted will be car- 
ried in the November issue of 
PERSONNEL, at which time 
we also hope to present the 
pictures of the new officers. 











The Service Division of the Celite 
Products Company, Lompoc, Santa 
Barbara County, California, is issu- 
ing a publication for company work- 
ers twice a month. Herbert E. 
Wheeler is editor. 


Y. & E. WORKERS 
BUY NEW STOCK 


352 of 1074 now hold 3529 Shares of Company 
preferred 

On March 31, the stockholders of 
the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., authorized an 
increase in the preferred stock of 
the company, the new stock being 
non- voting, seven per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock of $100 par 
value, to be retired at $110 and 
accrued dividends. The proceeds of 
the sale of stock was to be used for 
building and to provide increased 
operating funds. 

Workers were given an opportun- 
ity to subscribe before the officers 
and directors could purchase. Of 
1074 workers, 336 of whom were 
married and 738 single, 352 sub- 
scribed to 3,529 shares of stock. 
The purchases ranged from one 
share to 150 shares, the average 
number per individual being ten. Of 
those purchasing, 152 paid cash. 

The selling campaign was con- 
ducted by sending each worker a 
folder giving ful] details regarding 
the plan. About one week after 
these were sent out, black board 
meetings were held in each depart- 
ment during working hours. The 
workers were told of the plan and 
they were permitted to ask ques- 
tions. 

The plan provided for an initial 
payment of ten per cent. ($10 a’ 
share) at the time of subscription. 
Thereafter monthly employees paid 
at the rate of $4 a share a month, 
weekly workers paying at the rate 
of $1 a week per share, the amounts 
being deducted by the pay offices 
from the salary checks. 

An account is kept with each 
worker subscribing, against which is 
charged interest at the rate of four 
per cent. upon the unpaid balance 
and upon which is credited all pay- 
ments made. In addition the Com- 
pany will credit an amount equal to 
the regular dividends to which the 
stock is entitled, namely, seven per 
cent., such credits to be made August 
1, November 1, February 1 and May 
1. The subscriptions must be paid 
in full within two years. Any 
worker may pay in full at any time 
or a larger amount than specified 
may be paid monthly. The stock 
certificates are to be issued and de- 
livered when fully paid for. 

In order to assist the workers in 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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352 Y. & E. WORKERS BUY 
3529 SHARES STOCK 
(Continued from Page 1) 
paying and as an additional induce- 
ment for them to keep the stock, the 
Company will, on May 1, 1921, and 
the first of each May thereafter, up 
to and including May 1, 1925, pay 
an extra bonus of $3 a share, pro- 
vided the worker remains in the em- 
ploy of the company. If the stock 
is fully paid up, the bonus will be 
paid in cash to the holder, otherwise 

it is credited to the account. 

In the case of permanent disabil- 
ity or death of a worker during his 
period of employment, he or his 
estate will be entitled to receive 
from the Company the bonus or ex- 
tra payment of $3 a share per year 
for the remainder of the five year 
period ending May 1, 1925. If such 
worker has paid the subscription in 
full, such bonus or extra payment 
shall be paid to him or to his estate 
in cash, otherwise it shall be applied 
upon the unpaid balance. 

The following figures show the 
return or profit to each worker upon 
each share of stock, assuming it is 
retained, that he remains in the em- 
ploy of the Company and the stock 
is retired at the end of the five-year 
period: 


Dividends for five years at 7%......$35 


Bonus for five years at 3% ; 15 
Premium on retiring stock... 10 
Total ....$ 60 


In case the employment of any 
worker who subscribes is suspended 
because of the temporary closing of 
the plant or the department in which 
he is employed, the period of such 
suspension shall not be counted in 
determining the time withir which 
payment of his subscription shall be 
made, nor shall such worker be re- 
quired to make any payment upon 
his subscription during such period 
of suspension, nor shall he lose his 
right to receive the bonus or extra 
payment of $3 per share, provided 
he shall, upon written notice, 
promptly return to his employment. 

Any worker’s subscription will be 
cancelled at any time upon his writ- 
ten request. The Company reserved 
the right to cancel the subscription 
of any worker voluntarily leaving 
their employ, if he is discharged for 
cause or if he fails, upon request to 
return to work after being tempor- 
arily laid off, or if he fails for three 
consecutive months to make his reg- 
ular subscription payments. In any 
ease such subscription is cancelled, 
as so provided, the worker shall re- 
ceive back all amounts paid upon his 
subscription account (not including 
dividends or the three per cent. 
bonus or extra payments credited) 
with interest at four per cent. per 
year and no interest shall be charged 
to him upon the unpaid balance of 
his subscription. 
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MISS LOUISE MOORE 


Miss Moore, Business Member represen- | 
tative, was born in Boone, Iowa. After 
graduating from West Des Moines High 
School, she attended Wellesley, receiving 
her B. A. degree. After teaching for six 
years, she hecame assistant to the chief of 
the Iowa State Department of Labor; work- 
ing on statistical data relating to employ- | 
ment. From 1914 to 1916 she was con- 
nected with the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston. After acting a 
short time as Special Agent, Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of La- 
bor, she became assistant to the chief, State 
Councils Section, Council of National De- 
fense. Later she was with the Child Labor 
Division, United States Department of La- 
bor. After taking the war emergency course 
in Employment Management given at Har- | 
vard in 1918, she became Employment and 
Service Manager of the Dutchess Manufac- 
turing Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She 
has written a number of bulletins for State 
and Federal departments and has traveled 
extensively in Europe, the Orient and South 
America. 


| 











BUREAU OF CONFIDENCE 


The Harder Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Cobleskill, N. Y., has estab- 
lished a Bureau of Confidence where 
anyone of the workers may come in 
and talk over with a representative 
of the management in a confidential 
manner his financial circumstances 
or any other subjects upon which he 
desires advice. A box has been 
placed near the time clock, which 
has been termed ‘‘the Co-Worker’s 
box’’. Workers desiring advice, drop 
their names in the box and an 
appointment is made. 


Ernest W. Beck is now Division 
Head of Industrial Relations with 
the United States Tire Company. 





THE BOY SCOUT IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the movement. These good turns 
are of many varieties and grades 
ranging from a spectacular medal- 
winning rescue from fire or water to 
some simple little act of kindness or 
courtesy, like feeding birds or help- 
ing a cripple across the street, or 
guiding a stranger to his destination. 
The “readiness” is all. Little or big, 
the Good Turn is fundamental in 
Scouting. 

The incorporation in America be- 
came effective in 1910, under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia, 
and, after numerous disheartening 
setbacks, which, however, did not 
cool the ardor or enthusiasm of the 
big men who had its interest at 
heart, it has become firmly estab- 
lished as a fixture and a movement 
to be reckoned with in American 
life. To demonstrate the rapid 
growth of this organization in Amer- 
ica it need only be stated that in the 
short space of the last seven years 
920,880 boys have taken the Scout 
oath. 

Up to date industrial enterprises, 
perhaps because the ground has not 
been broken for the work, have not 
given any material added impetus to 
this movement. However, some few 
of the larger corporations are now 
fostering organizations of Boy Scouts 
along the lines as laid down primar- 
ily by the organizer of the movement 
and farther developed by its Ameri- 
can backers. The advantages of 
Boy Scout troops backed by indus- 
trial enterprises are far reaching in 
their effect. Primarily it links up 
the home life of the employe with 
that of the company for which he 
works. A boy of Scout age is natur- 
ally enthusiastic and bubbles over 
with eagerness in response to the 
Scout Activities and naturally car- 
ries this enthusiasm for his work in- 
to the home. There it is dinned into 
the ears of the parents until (unless 
they are unusually dull) they natur- 
ally absorb some of the boy’s contag- 
ious interest in his work. The effect 
of Boy Scout training received in the 
quarters provided by the company 
develops him along educational lines 
as well as teaching him courtesy and 
self reliance. Under competent offi- 
cers they are schooled in the funda- 
mental principles of character build- 
ing which serve to broaden them and 
bring out both the best and the worst 
that is in the boy. It is then that 
the hard work comes to the boy, as 
his schooling to weed out the worst 
is the most severe test for him to 
pass. As the Scout passes through 
the various stages, from Tenderfoot 
to First Class Scout he undergoes the 
severest kind of examinations, which 
bring out the best that is in him and 
offer him opportunity to secure hon- 
ors in the National organization 
through attaining any of the several 
merit badges. 
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We, here, at the Oakland Motor 
Car Co. now have one complete troop 
and another one in the process of or- 
ganization. We are also very proud 
of our Bob Vogel, one of the few 
Eagle Scouts in the country. We 
have provided as Oakland Scout 
headquarters a steam heated frame 
building, size 25x55, which includes 
an assembly room, locker room, toi- 
let and quarters for the officers. 
Regular meetings are conducted by 
Scoutmasters, who are employes of 
the Company and whose time is 
given gratis to the Scout call. Par- 
ents of Scouts are not only invited, 
but urged to attend the regular 
Scout meetings, where games are 
played, classes conducted and exam- 
ination tests held. Under’ these 
conditions is it hard to predict the 
results obtained from the Scout or- 
ganization in Industry? Isn’t it logi- 
cal to assume that if I take an inter- 
est in your boy and develop him in a 
wholesome manner and assist in 
making him a credit to you, that you 
are going to how some interest in 
Me? I think so. Then why is it 
not just as logical to apply the same 
hypothesis to the Industrial enter- 
prise only with the boy as the son 
of the employe? 

It is safe to assume that under 
conditions such as these that the 
com”any is laying a foundation for 
loyalty in the boy that in later years 
will become manifest when, after he 
has completed his education, he will 
turn sub-consciously to that organi- 
zation which first showed an inter- 
est in him. When you stop to con- 
sider what this Scout training has 
consisted of, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on this point. “If 
you are going to do anything for the 
average man you have got to begin 
before he is a man. The chance of 
success lies in working with the boy, 
not the man.” John Wanamaker 
once said: “Save a man, you save 
one person, save a boy and you save 
a whole multiplication table.’ It 
seems, therefore, that we should get 
behind this far reaching movement 
and exert every effort to widen its 
scope, not only from an industrial 
standpoint, but from the humani- 
tarian as well. 

While this proposition is new 
with the Oakland Motor Car Co., we 
already have had occasions to use 
them in a material way, such as in 
distributing special bulletins, and 
other information; also in policing 
and ushering crowds at our open air 
band concerts which we conducted 
during the past summer. It is also 
our intention to use the boys in an 
ushering capacity at the High School 
Auditorium, when our winter con- 
cert series get under way. Although 
there are only two or three success- 
ful industrial Scout Troops in ex- 
istence at the present time in the 
State of Michigan, and the work is 
only in a pioneer stage, we are very 
enthusiastic and optimistic in regard 
to its possibilities. 
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NEW YORK 





HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


Harry Arthur Hopf, New York group 
representative, was born in London, Eng- 
land, in 1882, and received his early educa- 
tion at private schools in London and on 
the continent. He attended New York 
University and was graduated in 1906 with 
the B. C. S. degree. In 1914 the degree of 
M. C. S. was conferred upon him. 

For many years Mr. Hopf was engaged in 
the insurance field, where he earned special 
recognition as an organizer and administra- 
tor. Afterwards he opened his own office 
and practiced as consulting erigineer in the 
field of organization and management. In 
July, 1919, he was appointed Organization 
Counsel of the Federal Reserve Bank o 
New York. 

Mr. Hopf is also a lecturer at New York 
University School of Commerce and Office 
Manager. He is a member of the following 
organizations: American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers, Taylor Society, National Association 
of Corporation Training, New York Execu- 
tives Club, Industrial Relations Association 
of America, American Posture League, Na- 
tional Efficiency Society, etc. He is the 
author of various reports and publications 
on organization and management. 











ARMOUR & CO. ADOPTS NEW 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 

Armour & Co. have adopted a Sug- 
gestion System, a committee of six 
having been appointed a working 
committee. Ideas getting past this 
committee will go to a supervisory 
committee of seven, of which P. D. 
Armour is chairman. Rewards may 
be in the shape of promotion, cash or 
extended opportunity to develop the 
idea offered. 


A course of seven lectures on 
“Modern Production Methods” will 
be given for the benefit of the fore- 
men of the American Tube and 
Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The subjects are Team Work, Hand- 
ling Men, Organization, Machines and 
Materials, Production Records and 
Management. 


SEATTLE CITY SCHOOLS SEEK 
TO AID INDUSTRY 


Answering our inquiry in the 
August issue of PERSONNEL as to 
‘“‘Where and under what auSpices has 
an attempt been made to bring the 
educational facilities of the schools 
into the industry, in a way that will 
prove a benefit,’ Miss Nina Winn, 


Secretary of the Seattle group, 
writes: 
“First: A placement bureau is 


maintained by this department (the 
Vocational Department of our city 
schools) for the purpose of finding 
suitable employment for young peo- 
ple between the ages of 14 and 21. 

“Second: The vocational office 
becomes familiar with the various 
industries through a commercial co- 
ordinator who spends considerable 
time visiting the various industries 
and business houses in the city for 
the purpose of learning the nature of 
their jobs and also learning how the 
schools can better train for indus- 
trial and commercial jobs. 


“Third: Age records can be 
verified through this office as well as 
attendance records and standings. 


“Fourth: State Chamber of 
Commerce has conducted parties of 
teachers on Saturdays through our 
large industrial plants to acquaint 
them with the industrial life of the 
state. 

“It seems to me there are great 
possibilities in the Placement Bureau 
idea because boys and girls can turn 
easily to this department for guid- 
ance and help in getting jobs and the 
placement of them should be much 
more intelligent when done with 
some knowledge of the child’s physi- 
cal and mental limitations.”’ 


ACTING MANAGING DIRECTOR 
MAKES OCTOBER BUSY MONTH 
Acting Managing Director Wells 

spoke to the members of four Middle 

Western groups during the week of 

October 4. His first talk was at 

Cincinnati, on the evening of October 

4. On Tuesday evening, October 5, 

he spoke at Indianapolis; Wednes- 

day evening, October 6, at St. Louis; 

Thursday evening, October 7, at Day- 

ton, and Friday evening, October 8, 

he addressed the members of the 

Employers’ Association of Wheeling, 

West Va. Between group talks, the 

Acting Managing Director spoke to 

the National Association of Ice In- 

dustries at St. Louis, on the after- 
noon of October 6, and the American 

Foundryman’s Association, Colum- 

bus, on the morning of October 7. 

On October 15, he will address the 

Jersey City, N. J., group. On the 

19 he will speak to the Rochester 

gzroup and on the 20 to the New York 

Executives’ Club. On October 28 he 

will address the Associated Indus- 

tries of Massachusetts, at Boston. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY SECTION 
DIGESTS A QUESTIONNAIRE 


A questionnaire covering subjects 
relating to personnel work was re- 
cently sent out by W. H. Vickers, 
Chairman of the Public Utility Sec- 
tion of the I. R. A. A., to public 
utility corporations in the United 
States and Canada. 

The digest shows that the employ- 
ment departments averaged a per- 
sonnel of seven, the average cost of 
employment for 1919 being $13,- 
937.40, the highest being $33,000, 
combined personnel and payroll de- 
partments for 4,000 workers, and 
the lowest $5,110 for 600 workers. 
The average cost of the departments 
for the first five months of 1920 was 
$6,592.75, the figures ranging from 


$532.85 to $20,348, the average 
number of workers being 2944 
males and 270 females. 

Only one company made all its 


workers, both office and outside, use 
the time clock. In one instance, the 
office force alone used the clock. 
Others exempted office force, execu- 
tives and department heads. In 
another only the power station and 
shop employees punched. Three paid 
overtime to weekly operating forces, 
one covered such payments by vaca- 
tion and other time allowances. The 
average working hours for office was 
seven and three-quarters and for 
operating force, eight and a half 
hours. 

Eight subjected all new workers 
to medical examination, two ex- 
amined railroad men only. One com- 
pany followed up by a semi-annual 
examination and another examined 
uniformed men when required, while 
another examined special cases only. 

Sick and death benefits were paid 
by almost every company, the 
amounts ranging from funeral ex- 
penses in the latter to $3,400. The 
sick benefits ran from nine weeks 
to six months, the amounts from 
half to full pay. One company paid 
$10 a week, plus salary. Pensions 
were given in all but two cases, six 
having definite plans, the othevc tak- 
ing care of each case as it appeared. 
One gave after fifteen years’ service, 
at age of sixty-five, or after twenty 
years’ service. Another gave after 
twenty years’ service, over seventy 
years and when unusual circum- 
stances warrant. Another gave 2% 
of average earnings, times the num- 
ber of years in service. 

Nine companies reported labor 
turnover ranging from 62.9% to 
140%. One paid no attention to 
turnover. Four used the I. R. A. A. 
method and five others signified 
their willingness to use this formula. 
Common labor was given as the 
greatest factor in creating turnover. 
Clerical aids caused the turnover of 
one concern to jump and stenogra- 
phers was the cause of another’s 
troubles. 
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MOLINE 





“GEORGE K. WILSON 


George K. Wilson, President and Superin- 
tendent of the Tri-City group at Moline, 
Illinois, was born at Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
He secured his education in the public 
schools and at the Iowa State College. He 
left college to enter the employ of the John 
Deere Plow Works, in 1905, as a foreman. 
In 1907 he assisted in planning and took 
charge of the Employment Department. 


In 1917 he was transferred to the Gen- 
eral Offices of Deere & Company, where, 
under L. Clausen, Acting Vice-Presi- 


dent, he is in charge of the Labor Depart- 
ment and Industrial Relations. 

Mr. Wilson is an active believer in and 
promotes an industrial policy of individual 





rather than collective recognition of men. 








Registration of applicants to pro- 
vide future recruits was practiced by 
nearly all the replying companies. 
A number also encouraged present 
workers to advertise the company 
among their friends. Nearly all ad- 
vertised from time to time and a 
number co-operated with employ- 
ment agencies. Two used labor 
scouts and one used the movie 
screen. An urban railroad company 
used posters to advantage. Ten 
found the general labor supply suffi- 
cient for their needs. 

Two companies had no definite 
promotion scheme and two failed to 
answer the question. Two used a 
rating scale, one every four months 
and the other every six months. 
Another used a record kept by the 
foremen, promotions being made 
every six months. Another depended 
on the recommendation of depart- 
ment heads. One used a merit pro- 
motion plan for weekly paid work- 
ers, seven grades of work with mini- 
mum and maximum wages for each 
grade. Every employee was pro- 
moted in order of seniority, irre- 
spective of departments. Nearly all 
the companies declared for promo- 
tion of workers inside the company 
before engaging new ones, One com- 


pany promoted every three months 
by means of a careful review. 
Average monthly salaries paid as 
follows: Boys, $50.73; Clerks, $79.- 
80; Junior Clerks, $85.85; Senior 
Clerk, $134.80; Chief Clerk, $191.- 
14; Cashier, $136.96; Assistant Cash- 
ier, $128.65; Draftsman, $185.45; 
Draftsman Apprentice, $92.56; S‘ten- 
ographers, $126.92; Typists, $85.65. 
Hourly rate men received an aver- 


age pay as follows: Blacksmith, 
.707; Boiler Cleaner, .597; Boiler 
Maker, .72; Bricklayer, .813; Car- 
penter, .785; Cabie Splicer, .766; 
Cement Worker, .610; Chauffeur, 
.593; Crane Operator, .738; Fire- 
man, .637; Engineer, .727; Fitter, 
.777;  Horseshoer, .590; Laborer, 
540; Lineman, .758; Mechanic, 
.744; Mechanic Apprentice, .521; 


Master Mechanic, .816; Oiler, .585; 
Painter, .732; Wireman, .8.07; Con- 
ductor, .60: Motorman, .60; Janitor, 
.363; Clockman, .368; Water Ten- 
der, .661; Mason, .806. 


KOHLER COMPANY SELLS 
CERTIFICATES TO WORKERS 
Employees of the Kohler Co., Kob- 
ler, Wis., subscribed for over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of the thrift certi- 
ficates offered recently by that con- 
cern. The certificates are obligations 
of the Kohler Co., with a par value 
of $100 and draw six per cent. in- 
terest per annum, compounded quar- 
terly. Employers with the company 
since 1919, were eligible to subscribe, 
the maximum amount allowed each 
individual being equal to his or her 
salary for 1919, not including a 
bonus paid during that year, provided 
the salary was not over $2,000. 
Since the par value was $100, a sub- 
scriber whose income was not an 
even multiple of that sum _ was 
allowed to subscribe for one share for 
each $100 and one additional share 
for the odd amount, provided it was 
over $50. Those in military service 
who had returned to the company 
during 1919, were allowed to sub- 
scribe for certificates equal to their 
estimated income for that year based 
on the average monthly earnings 
since their return. Payments will be 
made to the amount of not less than 
one per cent. per month of the 
amount of the subscription, either in 
eash or by allowing the paymaster to 
make the deduction. On July 1 the 
Kohler Company credited each sub- 
secriber with 5% of the total subscrip- 
tion price for those in the employ of 
the company since 1919 and one per 
cent. for each additional year of serv- 
ice. Thus a worker with ten year’s 
service to his credit was credited with 
10% of the cost of his certificates. 
The company contribution was about 
$100,000. 


J. Frank Cornelius, formerly with 
the Interchurch World Movement, is 
now Placement Officer for the La- 
Salle Extension Institute, New York 
Office. 
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COST OF LIVING BONUS DOUBLED 
BY S. O. COMPANY 


The Bayway Refinery of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey re- 
cently promulgated the following 
order concerning new working hours, 
rates and bonus schedules adopted 
by the company to take the place of 
schedules in effect during the war 
period. The most significant thing 
to the workers, perhaps, was the 
raising of the bonus to meet increased 
living costs from ten to twenty per 
cent. 

The order, signed by General Su- 
perintendent Hewitt, follows: 

I. In accordance with the Company’s es- 
tablished policy of a forty-eight hour working 
week, the overtime schedule temporarily 
adopted for the Mechanical Departments in 
the refineries in New Jersey to meet wartime 
conditions is abolished, effective August Ist, 
1920, the rates in such Departments to be in- 
creased on the basis of the Company absorb- 
ing at straight time rates the cost of the extra 
four hours the men are now working each 
week in excess of forty-eight hours; these new 
rates to apply to similar classes of labor 
throughout such retineries. 

11 In recognition of the fact that the cost 
ot living has advanced since August 18th, 
1919, the date when the last conditional bonus 
of 10 percent. was granted at the retineries, 
the Company agrees to increase this condi- 
tional bonus payment to 20 percent., effective 
from and including August Ist, 1920, on the 
following conditions: ; 

. It is to be clearly understood that in 
line with the former bonus, this increase of 
bonus is a special payment on account of 
increases in living costs since August Ist, 
1919. 

II. As soon after January Ist, 1920, as 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows that the cost of living has been 
reduced to at least the level of December, 
1919, one-half of this bonus to then be dis- 
continued; as soon thereafter as such 
Bureau reports that the cost of living has 
heen reduced to at least the level of Decem- 
ber, 1918, the other half of this bonus to 
then he discontinued; providing, however, 
that our scale of wages shall at no time be 
lower than that prevailing in the locality. 

III. Every employee of this Company is 
expected to give an honest day’s work. 
Slackers and time-killers will not be toler- 
ated, and must, after warning, give way to 
men who believe in and will give a “‘square 
deal.”’ 


KODAK EMPLOYES’ ASSOCIATION 
TO AID HOME PURCHASING 


The Kodak Employes’ Association, 
Incorporated, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, has arranged to 
loan its funds to company workers for 
the purchase of homes. Since the 
funds to be used were collected to 
benefit all the workers, the directors 
have taken steps to prevent losses by 
the adoption of the following regu- 
lations: 

The employee must be prepared to 
pay at least ten per cent. of the pur- 
chase price of the property. 

The Association will not loan 
than thirty per cent. of the 
of the first mortgage. — 

The loan from the Association must 
be secured by mortgage upon the 
property payable with interest at six 
per cent. by deducting an agreed sum 
from the employees’ weekly or 
monthly pay. 

The value of the property to be pur- 
chased, the purchase price and the 
terms of payment must be approved 
as fair and reasonable by the Asso- 








more 
amount 


ciation and the title to the property 
must be approved by the Legal De- 
partment. 


The record of the employee applying 
for the loan must be satisfactory, 
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FACTORY COUNCIL PLAN HAS 
FIRST YEAR’S TEST 


A New England company installed 
a Factory Council scheme a little 
over a year ago as a means of bring- 
ing about co-operation between man- 
agement and workers through mut- 
ual agreement without resorting to 
other than logical discussion. As 
the company has two factories, a 
council was set up in each factory. 
In Factory No. 1, the representation 
is twenty-eight, sixteen men and 


Total No. Items Brought up. 


Committees 
Production, Training and Factory Economy 
Health, Safety and Sanitation 
Working Conditions 
Education, Recreation and General Service 
Executive Committee 
Factory Council 


twelve women. In Factory No. 2, 
the representation is twenty-one, 
eleven men and ten women. 

The Councils had a very busy first 
year, 391 items being considered by 
the Council of Factory No. 1 and 317 
items by the Council of Factory No. 
2. As an index of the manner in 
which the Councils functioned and 
the character of items considered, 
we give below a complete classifica- 
tion of the work of the Council in 
Factory No. 1, and a summary of the 
work of the Council in Factory No. 2. 


FACTORY No. 1 


Manage- 
ment Employees Total 
eee ee eT oe 42 61 103 
c<6n keene aSete eae 25 42 67 
stk seers tae Phe ee 14 41 55 
eT re ee ee 26 37 63 
Cn ee ee 25 2 48 
HKG Ob Ee eRsOE RT OSR lade 21 34 55 


Items Brought up on which Action was Taken in Whole or in Part. 


Committees 
Production, Training and Factory Economy 
Health, Safety and Sanitation 
Working Conditions 
Education, Recreation and General Service 
Executive Committee 
Factory Council 


Management Employees 
Whole Part Whole Part 
12 1 48 


Items Brought up which were Not Favored or Adopted After Consideration. 


Committees 
Production, Training and Factory Economy 
Health, Safety and Sanitation 
Working Conditions 


Executive Committee 
Factory Council 


Items Brought up which Required No Action. 


ee eet re ee 2 
ee eee ere Pe ee ll 1 24 6 
ee ree te 5 oe 22 + 
CR e nee Kip k we Geiete 12 l 19 4 
i Wtiis 6.0 aE Raab Oe eine 10 1 ll 1 
ee ee eee 8 “e 19 2 
Manage- Em- 
ment ployees 
dot daca oases petra aan aaa 3 8 
si rin at be desis dudes @ Wdicic mame aeeiaien ais 12 
a ee eT et BEN be 2 12 
anendaaaeeanodeub aun al aaa 4 13 
2 sreoueng eg 00eee hadeeds eames 1 10 
Eee Ye A iby ety Ae: ~f 12 


Manage- Em- 


Committees men loyees 
Production, Training and Factory Ecomoty .. «.. «snscccicccecceccsevencuccns 26 . % 
ee rete A erred. ine Ae 13 -e 
Wreeeet CMO site ecchs cs vine. iescveene cee eoebinbeueic décs eee 10 nA 
Education, Recreation and General Service. .......cccccccoccce.ccoscecebocesen 9 1 
OOD TAME. ixs.0 von oickin visbwcekeseen Seb ad mabe cane tele Dee 13 1 
ng ee ee ee Fe ee Fh he ae. 14 
SUMMARY 
Total number of items brought up by Management............. 153, or 39 per cent. 
Total number of items brought up by Employees........ ...... 238, or 61 per cent. 


391 


Number of items brought up by Management on which action was taken in whole 58, in part 4. 

Number of items brought up by Employees on which action was taken in whole 143, in part 19. 

Number of items brought up by Management which were not favored or adopted after consid- 
eration 10. . 

Number of items brought up by Employees which were not favored or adopted. after consid- 
eration 67. 

Number of items brought up by Managemem requiring no action 85. 

Number of items brougnt up by Employees requiring no action 5. 


FACTORY No. 2— SUMMARY 


Total number of items brought up by Management............. 155, or 49 per cent. 
Total number of items brought up by Employees............... 162, or 51 per cent. 
317 


Number of items brought up by Management on which action was taken in whole 65, in part 0. 

Number of items brought up by Employees on which action was taken in whole 106, in part 6. 

Number of items brought up by Management which were not favored or adopted after consid- 
eration 6. 

Number of items brought up by Employees which were not favored or adopted after consid- 
eration 43. ‘ 

Number of items brought up by Management requiring no action 83. 

Number of items brought up by Employees requiring no action 8. 





term of employment not less than one 
year, and earning appear sufficient to 
meet payments upon the unpaid pur- 
chase price and charges for interest, 
taxes, insurance and repairs. 

The mortgage to the Association 
may be made subject to prior mort- 
gage or mortgages to secure a portion 
of the purchase price, but the amount 
of such prior mortgage or mortgages. 
together with the amount of the mort- 
gage to the Association, must not be 
more than ninety per cent. of the pur- 
chase price. 


All loans must be passed upon by 
the Board of Directors or Executive 
Committee of the Association. 


The Labor Barometer of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Detroit shows 
10,108 men laid off during the week 
ending October 5, and 953 added to 
the working forces. A 16% decrease 
has been made since April 1. 
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" (Pwenty- -five years ago, “Mike Me- 
Cormick graduated from the appren- 
tice training course of a middle-west 
machine shop and began to draw a 
journeyman’s wage in the shop in 
which he secured his training. Mike’s 
school education was limited for his 
father was a humble worker who 
hadn’t the money with which to send 
Mike to college. Ten to one Mike 
wouldn’t have gone, anyway. Mike 
stuck to his job, married and a fam- 
ily grew around the couple. Mike’s 
faithfulness attracted the attention 
of the “powers that be’’ and when a 
vacancy occurred, he was made fore- 
man of the department. The job 
didn’t appeal to him and Mike asked 
to be allowed to go back to his be- 
loved lathe. Thrift has made it pos- 
sible for Mike to retire now but he 
loves his work and declares he will 
continue for some years to come. 
Despite his age Mike can do more 
and better work than a majority of 
the younger men around him and 
will never be accused of slackening. 
Mike owns his own home and some 
half dozen other houses, has a plen- 
tiful supply of Liberty Bonds and 
money in the bank. A few weeks 
ago the company presented Mike 
with a gold watch as a reward for 
twenty-five years of service. 

Fidelity, love of the job and 
thrift have brought Mike to a place 
where he need not worry about the 
future of self or loved ones. May 
more emulate Mike. 
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G. G. Weaver, Deleo Light Co., has 
resigned as Secretary of the Dayton 
group. He was succeeded by D. C. 
Peterson, National Cash Register Co. 

Miss Margaret Toth is now the 
plant nurse at the Hancock Mill of 
the American Tube and Stamping 
Co., Bridgeport. She was formerly 
with the Visiting Nurses Association 
of that city. 

H. M. Douglas, for some time con- 
nected with the State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y., in charge of 
industrial teacher training, has joined 
the forces of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., New York, as head 
of the newly installed Foreman 
Training Division. 

Boris Emmett, of New York is now 
Labor Manager for Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Ine., Baltimore. He assumed 
his new place September 1. 

The offices of the National Effi- 
ciency Society, H. F. J. Porter, Secre- 
tary, have been moved to 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Miss Mildred Hickman has trans- 
ferred her place of residence during 
business hours from the National 
Acme Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 

Stanley A. Zweibel has succeeded 
Joseph W. Stickney as Director of 
Employment for the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. P. Alford has resigned from the 
Editorship of Industrial Manage- 
ment to enter the journalistic field 
on his own account. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO. — “Labor 
Sources and the Labor Supply in the 
San Francisco Bay District,’’ was the 
subject discussed at the September 
meeting of the San Francisco group. 

PITTSBURGH. — The first dinner 
meeting of the season was held Fri- 
day, September 24. The session was 
devoted to a round-table discussion 
on various subjects. 

CLEVELAND.—W. B. McAllister, 
Chairman of the Labor Relations 
Committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the speaker at 
the September meeting. He dis- 
cussed the recently issued ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Principals” of the Chamber. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The first an- 
nual GET-TOGETHER Dinner of the 
group was held at the Hotel Majestic, 
on September 23. The speaker was 
Dr. Joseph H. Willits, Professor of 
Geography and Industry, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
on the subject, ‘“‘The Outlook for the 
Future of Industrial Relations.’’ 

CHICAGO.—Ralph G. Wells, Bos- 
ton, batted for President, J. M. Lar- 
kin, at the session held on Monday 
evening, September 20, taking as his 
topic: ‘‘Recent Developments in In- 
dustrial Relations Activities.”’ C. A. 
Metzgar, Bethlehem ‘Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., also spoke. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES 


FACTORY (August 15)— x t 
WwW hy it it Paid Us to Adopt a Five Day Week 
(Feiss). 
Finding Out What Turnover Costs (Sedg- 
wick). 
Paying the Men Who Deliver the Goods 
(Dudgeon). 
Employee Representation Results (Bross). 
Where Men Work Three Times As Fast. 
What the Employment Manager Wants to 
Know. 
bees Half the Job Before 
(Reasoner). 
INDU STRIAL MANAGEMENT (Sept.)— 
Energy as a Basic Commodity (Polakov). 
Fundamental Principles of Handling Men 


OFFER 


You Start 


(Halsey). 

What a Production Engineer Should Know 
(McDonald). 

Aids for the New Employment Manager 


(Keyser). 
INDUSTRIAL 
The New Place of 
(Tarbell). 
How to Develope Executive Ability 
Deventer). 
SURVEY (September)— 
Social Justice Program of American Rabbis. 
100 PER CENT. (September)— 
Four Production Bonuses That Get Results. 
How to Operate a Company Lunchroom. 
How Health Affects the Workers’ Attitude. 
MODERN MEDICINE (September)— 
Efficiency of Mine Labor as Related to In- 
dustrial Medicine. 
FACTORY (September 15)— 
Factory Libraries. 
Does the Employees’ 


MANAGEMENT (Oct.)— 
Women in _ Industry 


(Van 


Magazine Pay? 


Putting a Store in Your Factory. 
SYSTEM (October)— 
Straight Commission, Salary, Bonus (Lin- 


coln). 

Good Will Begins at Home. 

When the Community Got Behind Business. 
AMERICAN MACHINIST (Sept. 30)— 

Human Relations In Industry. 

Putting Punch In Help Wanted Ads. 
CURRENT IHSTORY (October)— 

American Socialists vs. Russian (Hillquit). 
THE COMMERCIAL VEHICLE (Oct.)— 

Does Industrial Democracy Pay? 
THE FOUNDRY’ (October)— 

Pointers For Pattern Shop Apprentices. 
OUTLOOK (October 6)— 

Clearing the Jungle (Sherman Rogers). 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 
—Whiting Williams—Charles Scribners Sons, 
New York, $2.50. 

OUR ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROB. 


LEMS — Otto H. Kahn —Brentanos, Fifth 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, $4. 
THE NEW UNIONISM —J. M. ‘Budish 


and George Soule—Brentanos, New York, $3. 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SUR- 
VEY—Dr. Harry E. Mock—Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., Chicago, $11 
PROFITS, WAGES AND PRICES—Da- 
vid Friday—Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1 West 
47th Street, New York, $2. 


ST. LOUIS.—C. H. Weiser, South- 
western Bell Telephone System, was 
the speaker at the first meeting of the 
season, held September 1. His topic 
being: ‘‘The Need of a Definite Labor 
Policy.’”’ Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, H. A. Pope, Interna- 
tional Shoe Co.; Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Elizabeth Mays, S. S. Kresge 
Co.; H. D. Ragsdale, Swift & Co.; 
Chester B. Curtis, Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, C. H. Weiser, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone System. Executive 
Committee, W. D. Alderson, Union 
Electric Light and Power Co., Mrs. 
Lucia McClellan, Hamilton Brown 
Shoe Co.; A. B. Birge, Seymour Mfg. 
Co.; H. D. McBride, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone System. 
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HOW DO YOU FILE 
MATERIAL YOU GET 
REGARDING THE JOB 


Out in the Middle West an em- 
ployment manager who is always up 
to date is endeavoring to keep his 
accumulated material in such shape 
as to enable him to quickly find the 
particular thing he wants when he 
wants it. He has organized a deci- 
mal filing system that will ade- 
quately fill the bill but feels that it 
might be improved or that something 
else may have been devised that will 
do better. If readers of PERSON- 
NEL have anything better or can 
suggest improvements, their assis- 
tance will be appreciated. Here’s 
the system now being used: 


0. ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT AND 
FUNCTIONS OF A LABOR DEPART- 
MENT. 
1. Records and turnover. 
2. Hiring and Selection. 
3. Job Analysis, Training and Introduction. 
4. Wages and Gain Sharing, Promotion and 
Transfer. 
. Working Conditions. 
Betterment and Health. 
Shop Government and Administration. 
. Industrial Relations. 
. Miscellaneous. 


ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT AND 
FUNCTIONS OF A LABOR DEPART- 
MENT. 
010. 
020 
030. 


CONAN 


Standard Terminology. 

General on Labor. 

Administrative Organization of a labor 
department. 

Equipment and layout of a labor de- 
partment. 

050. Functions of a labor department. 

060. The Labor Audit. 


100. RECORDS AND TURNOVER. 
110. Application forms and References. 
120. Various other forms. 

. Statistical Methods. 

135. Babson’s Statistical Service. 

140. Graphic Presentation. 

150. Labor Turnover. 

. Turnover Computation. 

. Turnover Causes. 

180. Turnover Costs. 

190. Turnover Cure. 


7. RNs AND SELECTION (General). 
Ey - 
Private Employment Agencies. 
. Unemployment. 
. Publicity (Booklets). 
245. Publicity (Want Ads). 
. Interviewing. 
Law of the labor contract. 
. Mental and Trade Tests. 
. Selection and Placing. 
. Vocational Guidance. 


300. JOB ANALYSIS, TRAINING AND 
PROMOTION 
310. Job Analysis. 
. Schools Apprentice. 
. Schools Vestibule. 
. Other Training and Education. 
. Introduction of New Workers. 
. Psychology of the Task.| 
. Transfers. 
. Promotions. 


400. WAGES AND GAIN SHARING. 

410. Prices and Index Numbers. 

420. Living Costs. 

430. Personal Budgets. 

440. Minimum Wage. 

450. Standard Wage and Bonus Systems. 

460. Wage Setting and Rating Systems. 
465. Wee Equalization and Differen- 

tials 

470. Profit Sharing and Stock Purchases. 

480. Pensions. 

490. Wage Surveys. 
491. Surveys by Fire Underwriters. 
492. Alvhabetical List of Factories. 
495. Office Salarv Survey. 
498. Machinists Rates. 
499. Other Rates. 


040. 


500. WORKING CONDITIONS. 

510. Hours. 

520. Fatigue and Rest Periods. 

530. Occupational Hazards (disease). 
532. Occupational Hazards (dust). 
534. Occupational Hazards (poisons). 
536. Occupational Hazards (gases). 
Illumination. 

Ventillation. 
Accidents and Safety. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Women in Industry. 
Major Industrial Groups. 
591. Cotton. 
592. Wool. 
593. Silk. 
594. Shoe. 
595. Metal. 
596. Rubber. 
.597. Paper Box. 
597.4 Pianos 
597.6 Lithography. 
598.1 Overalls. 
598.2 Shirts. 
598.3 Men’s Garments. 
598.4 Women’s Garments. 
599. Foundry. 


600. HEALTH AND BETTERMENT 
610. Medical Examination. 

611. Medical Aid. 

612. Medical Dispensary. 

613. Medical Hospitl. 

615 Dentist. 

616. Occulist. 

618. Health and Sanitation. 

619. Disability. 

Educational. 

622. Americanization. 

Recreation. 

632. Summer Camps. 

634. Clubs and Club Houses. 

636. Vacations. 

Cafeteria. 

645. Company Co-operative Store. 

General Welfare Work. 

Housing. 

662. Home Conditions. 

664. Local Transportation. 

Savings and Thrift. 

675. Life Insurance. 

Legal Aid. 

Employees’ 

695. 


540. 
550. 
560. 
570. 
580. 
590. 


620. 
630. 


640. 


650. 
660. 


670. 


680. 
690. Association. 


Cleveland Industrial’ Association. 


700. SHOP GOVERNMENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

710. Foremen. 

720. Rule Books and Company Policies. 
(Cf. 350 Introducing Workers). 
Absenteeism and Tardiness. 
Suggestion System. 

745. Complaints. 
Shop Committees and Works Councils. 
755. Morale and Loyalty. 
Regularization of Seasonal Demands. 
770. Industrial Organization. 

771. Woolf’s Paper Pulp Mill Plan. 
780. Scientific Management. 


800. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
810. Trade Unionism. 
820. Strikes. 
830. I. W. W. 
840. Collective Bargaining. 
850. Employment Managers’ Associations. 
855. Employment Bennaee Training 
Courses. 
Employers’ Associations. 
Plant Publications. 
872. National Lamp News. 
873. Stimulator. 
874. Other House Organs. 
880. Labor Economics. 


900. MISCELLANEOUS. 


730. 
740. 


750. 
760. 


860. 
870. 


910. Manufacturing Establishments in Al- 
phabetical Order. 
950. <A ee 
951. Bibliography of Monthly Labor 
Review. 
955. National Industrial Conference 
Board Bulletins. 
956. U. S. Training Service Bulletins. 
957. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Bulletins. 
958. Consumer’s Leagu 
976. Y. M. C. A. ite Work. 
980. Unattached Employment Managers. 
990. Unclassifiable. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LAW 
NOW IN FORCE IN MICHIGAN 


The following is the text of an act 
passed by the last sessioh of the 
Michigan Legislature, now effective, 
providing for the vocational and gen- 
eral education of employed and other 
minors under eighteen years of age, 
who have ceased to attend all-day 
schools. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN ENACT: 


Section 1. On and after the first day of 
September, nineteen hundred and_ twenty, 
every school district having a population of 
five thousand or more and containing fifty or 
more children subject to the provisions of this 
act, shall and a other school district may, 
through its he | of education, establish and 
maintain part-time vocational or general con- 
tinuation schools or course of instruction for 
the education of minors under eighteen years 
of age, who have ceased to attend all-day 
schools. Said schools or courses of instruc- 
tion shall be in session at least as many weeks 
in each year as the common schools of such 
district. When a school district shall have 
established said schools or courses, it shall 
require the attendance thereat of every minor 
under eighteen years of age, residing within 
the confines of said school district, who has 
ceased to attend all-day school and who has 
not completed a four-year high school course 
or its equivalent, provided that said minors 
may be excused from the provisions of this 
section, for the same reasons and under the 
same conditions as children under fifteen years 
of age may now be excused from the provi- 
sions of the compulsory education law: Pro- 
vided Further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to employed minors who shall 
have reached the age of sixteen years prior to 
Sentember one, nineteen hundred and twenty. 
The required attendance provided for in this 
act shall be at the rate of not less than eight 
hours per week, and shall be between the 
hours of eight ‘o'clock in the morning and 
five-thirty o’clock in the afternoon of any 
working day or days, except that it shall not 
be Saturday afternoon. In the establishment 
and conduct of such part-time vocational and 
general continuation schools or courses of in- 
struction, any School district may take ad- 
vantage of established educational agencies or 
utilize any suitable quarters which meet the 
approval of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education: Provided, However, 
That said schools or courses shall be within 
reasonable access to the place of employment 
and, wherever established, shall be considered 
a part of the public school system of the dis- 
trict wherein the minors attending the same 
are employed. The time spent in a part-time 
vocational or general continuation school or 
course by a minor shall be reckoned as a part 
of the time or number of hours said minor is 
permitted by law to work. 

Section 2. Minors sixteen and seventeen 
years of age, leaving regular day school to 
enter em nem, and the employers of such 
minors shall be subject to the same require- 
ments as to permits to work, as are provided 
by law for children under sixteen ware of age 
and their employers: Provided, That permits 
for minors sixteen years of age "and over shail 
not certify that the wages of the minor are 
essential to the support of the family. 

Section 3. The employer of any minor un- 
der eighteen years of age, who is required to 
attend part-time vocational or general continu- 
ation school or courses of instruction as de- 
fined in this act, shall cease forthwith to em- 
ploy such minor when notified in writing by 
the superintendent of schools, or his repre- 
sentative duly authorized in writing, havin 
jurisdiction over such minor’s attendance, o 
his non-attendance in accordance with the 
regulations as defined in this act. Any em- 
ployer who fails to comply with the provisions 
of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than ten or more than one hundred dol- 
lars for each offense. The superintendent of 
schools having jurisdiction, or a rson 
authorized by him in writing, may revoke the 
employment permit of any minor who fails 
to attend such schools or courses of instruc- 
tion when required by the provisions of this 
act. 
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PHILA. RAPID TRANSIT 
WORKERS OFFER BLAZES 


NEW INDUSTRIAL TRAIL 
Recently we read of the offer of 
the workers of the Philadelphia 


Rapid Transit Company to loan the 
million dollars they had accumulated 
in their savings fund to President 
Thomas E. Mitten when the financial 
interests back of him threatened to 
desert him and send the company in- 
to bankruptcy. No interest was de- 
manded. Furthermore, the workers 
waived their right to certain wage 
increases to which they were fully 
entitled. 

This action marked a new epoch 
in the relationship between capital 
and labor and caused considerable 
wonderment as to the methods usea 
by the management to bring about 
such an unheard of willingness on 
the part of the workers to back up 
their executive in his fight. Through 
the courtesy of LAW AND LABOR, 
the publication of the League for In- 
dustrial Rights, New York, we are 
able to give two of the causes of the 
wonderful feeling, the schemes of 
employee representation and  co- 
operative welfare in operation in the 
Company, the former since 1911 and 
the latter of more recent origin. 


VOICE AND VOTE 
The workers have a free and independent 
vote for representatives for proper collective 
bargaining, who are organized into committees 
so that class and group contact may be as- 
sured and the integrity of workers’ committees 
be maintained. 


PROCEDURE 


The transit system is divided into classes or 
departments, and each department is_ sub- 
divided into contact groups or branches. 

Differences between employer and employe 
are settled by hearings in the following order 
through : 

(1) Branch committees. 

(2) Department committees. 

(3) General committees. 

(4) Board of Arbitration. 

Local differences are first taken 
local Branch Committee. 

If not settled there, it is taken 
respective Department Committees. 

f not settled there, it is taken 
General Committees. 

If not settled there, 
tion. 

Appeals must be in writing and submitted 
to the secretary of the respective committees 
briefly setting forth the facts. 

In discussions before Department and Gen- 
eral committees, employer and employe sit at 


up by the 
up by the 
up by the 


it is settled by arbitra- 


opposite sides of table, so to speak, during 
bargaining. 
The majority of employer’s and employe’s 


committees is regarded as the VOICE of that 
committee. 

Whenever the minds of the majorities of any 
committees meet, the controversy is to be 
deemed settled. 

While it is intended that discussion shall 
be full and free in settlement of controversies, 
the committees for both sides, in order to as- 
certain the VOICE of the committee, may re- 
tire and cast its vote in secret caucus. In 
such cases votes are taken by secret ballot. 
The Secretary counts the ballots in the pres- 
ence of both committees and announces the 
result in open meeting. 


BRANCH COMMITTEES 


The workers at each depot, station, or divi- 
sion elect two Branch committeemen to rep- 
resent them for one year, and the company 
appoints two representatives as Branch com- 
mitteemen. Branch committeemen report to 
the workers at least once in every three 
months, at a meeting held for the purpose. 
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DETROIT 





L. R. JUDSON 


L. R. Judson, representative of the De- 
troit group, was born in Dayton, Ohio, De- 
cember 24th, 1885. After leaving Toledo 


High School was timekeeper for the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company, at Hibbing, Minne- 
sota. 

He located in Detroit in January, 1910, 
with the Chalmers Motor Company. He 
joined the Timken Detroit Axle Company, 
May, 1911, (Accounting Department) and 
has been in charge of Industrial Relations 
since January, 1913. 

Mr. Judson was the first President of the 
Detroit group. 














ELECTIONS 

Time of voting is so arranged that every 
qualified voter has the opportunity to vote, 
and terms of office so arranged that a work- 
ing majority of the several committees afe 
familiar with the transaction of business. 

Twenty days’ notice of elections. The Aus- 
tralian ballot is used under supervision of a 
committee of employes. All ballots and the 
official return of the Election Committee be- 
come permanent Department records. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTERS 

To be eligible to vote, an employe must be 
six months in the company’s service, regularly 
assigned to duty and must not occupy an 
official position of any kind with the company. 
Lists of persons qualified to vote are posted 
at local branches three days before election. 
Voters must ballot in person. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
COMMITTEEMEN 

Candidates for committeemen must be reg- 
ularly assigned to duty and continuously in 
company’s service for not less than two years. 
In the Transportation Department candidates 
must also be assigned to a regular run and 
actually serving in the capacity of trainmen 
or its equivalent grade. 

A worker is not permitted to sign more than 
one nomination petition at any election. 

An employe who may properly be said to 
represent the company must not be chosen as 
a representative of the workers. 

Candidates must file with the Secretary of 
the General Committee, not less than thirteen 
days in advance of the date of election, offi- 
cial nomination papers signed by at least 
seven voters 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 
Employes’ Department Committees consist 
of all Branch committeemen elected at the 





depots, stations, or divisions in that depart- 
ment. 

The following departments are entitled to 
committees: 

(1) Transportation Department. 

(2) Rolling Stock and Buildings 
ment. 

(3) Electrical Department. 

(4) Way Department. 

(5) General Offices Department. 


OFFICERS 
Employer’s and Employe’s committees each 
elect their own chairman. The Secretary of 
the General Committee, or an authorized rep- 


Depart- 


resentative, acts as soeneiney for the several 
Department Committees, without vote. 
: MEETINGS . 
Meetings of Department Committees are 


held in alternate months. Two-thirds con- 
stitute a quorum. Special meetings are called 
by the Secretary, or upon the requent of five 
members. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 

Each Department Committee of employes 
elects annually two of their number to serve 
on the General Committee of employes, and 
an equal number of Company’s representatives 
are appointed by the President. 

It is the duty of the General Committees 
to devise ways and means for furthering the 
efforts of the various Department Committees 
for the greatest possible good, to promote 
harmony and good fellowship among all em- 
ployes of the Company, to formulate plans 
for submission to the several Department Com- 
mittees, and to render every assistance within 
their power toward advancement of the in- 
terests of the employes and the betterment 
of the service. 

The General Committees possess power to 
review, modify or reverse any findings or de- 
cision of the Department Committees, and 
may change any portion of this plan or the 
composition of any of the committees, or any 
of their various respective functions. 

The authority of the General Committees is 
superior to that of the Department Commit- 
tees and their decisions in all matters are 
final and binding, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


OFFICERS 
The employe’s and employer’s committees 
each elect their own chairman. The Secre- 
tary of the General Committees is appointed 
by the President of the Company and serves 
without vote. 


MEETINGS 
The General Committees meet on the third 
Tuesday of each month. A quorum consists 
of two-thirds of the members. Special meet- 
ings are held at the request of the chairman 
of either the Employer’s or Employe’s Gen- 
eral Committee. 


BOARD OF ARBITRATION 

If resort to arbitration becomes necessary, 
the General Committee of Employers and the 
General Committee of Employes each chooses 
an arbitrator. The two so chosen select a 
third arbitrator, and the decision of a major- 
ity is binding. 

If the Joint Committee of Employes and 
Employers cannot agree upon a third arbitra- 
tor, then the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, and the President .of the 
Chamber of Commerce are each requested to 
serve or to appoint a personal representative 
to act as arbitrator. The decision of any 
three of these five arbitrators is binding. 


COMPENSATION 

The daily pay of the members of the Gen- 
eral and of all Deactuens Committees for the 
employes, while on Committee work, is paid 
from the funds of the Co-operative Welfare 
Association, and while so employed they re- 
ceive no pay from the company. 

The company’s representatives on the vari- 
ous committees receive their ote pay a 
employes. Arbitrators are pai from 
funds of the Co-operative Welfare A. ¥.. 
Expenses incident to carrying out the co- 
operative plan are paid from the funds of the 
Co-operative Association, which are derived 
from the dues of the members of the Asso- 
ciation and a monthly contribution of $10,000 
by the Company. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WELFARE ASSO- 
CIATIO 


MEMBERSHIP 

Employes over 16 years of age, in the serv- 
ice of the company es at least one year, are 
eligible to membership. One dollar per 
month is deducted from the wages of each 
member, which entitles him to life insurance, 
sick benefits and pensions; the company con- 
tributes ten thousand dollars per month to 
this fund. Should the income thus realized 
prove insufficient, the dues of the members 
are increased, but no increase in the amount 
paid by the Company is made until the total 
amount paid monthly by the members equals 
the ten thousand dollars paid monthly by the 


Company. Thereafter, both sides bear the 
cost of the increase equally. The company, 
however, does not reduce its minimum pay- 


ment of ten thousand dollars a month, even 
if the present dues create a surplus. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The affairs of the Co-operative Welfare 
Association are administered by a Co-opera- 
tive Council composed of the combined mem- 
bership of the two General Committees for 
Collective Bargaining, but the administration 
of the sAsociation is entirely separate from 
the collective bargaining functions of these 
committees. 

The President of the Co-operative. Welfare 
Association, who also acts as Chairman of 
the Co-operative Council, is elected annually 
from the membership of the Association by 
a majority vote of all the members of the 
several Department Committees for Employes. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and the President of the Company are Hon- 
orary Chairmen of the Co-operative Council. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Co-opera- 
tive Council and his Assistant are appointed 
by the President of the Company. 

The Company’s Auditing and Treasury De- 
partments are placed at the disposal of the 
Co-operative Council for the purpose of keep- 
ing accounts and safeguarding the funds ot 
the Co-operative Welfare Association. 

The Co-operative Council act as Trustees 
of Insurance for the Co-operative Welfare As- 
sociation and authorize the expenditures of all 
moneys, including the payment of sick bene- 
fits. 

The Co-operative Council also pass upon 
the issuance of Insurance Certificates and the 
validity and merit of all applications for peén- 


sions. 
LIFE INSURANCE 

A blanket policy has been issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
those employes desiring to insure themselves 
through the medium of the Co-operative Wel- 
fare Association. Each member of the Asso- 
ciation receives a $1,000 life insurance policy, 
which continues in effect so long as - re- 
mains in the employ of the company and re- 
tains membership in the Association. Em- 
ployes leaving the company may reinsure with 
the Metropolitan Company without medical 
examination. 

The certificate provides that in case of total 
and permanent disability, from causes arising 
after the issuance of the insurnnce, before the 
member reaches sixty years of age, the in- 
sured will receive $1,000, covered by the 
policy in monthly or yearly installments in 
accordance with the schedules set forth there- 


mn, 
SICK BENEFITS 
Are payable at the rate of $1.50 per day, 
commencing with the eighth day’s illness and 
continue for not to exceed 100 days in any 
consecutive twelve months. 


PENSIONS 
Incapacitated employes 65 years of age, 
contiriuously in the service for 25 years, re- 
ceive $40 per month. Meritorious cases fail- 
ing to meet these requirements are given spe- 
cial consideration. 


The Factory Star, the house organ 
of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Mal- 
den, Mass., has changed from a 
monthly to a weekly. Miss Kather- 
ine Mais succeeds Edward Bushnell 
as Editor. The Buick Motor Com- 
pany, Flint, also has changed its 
plant paper to a weekly. 





CANTON 





CHARLES W. MOON 


Charles W. Moon, representative of the 
Stark County, Ohic, group, was born some 
several years ago in Peeble County, Ohio, 
and moved when still very young to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where, after knocking around 
in the machine tool shops, he settled down 
with the Triumph Electric Company, and 
worker his way up to the position of Gen- 
eral Foreman. 

Later he secured employment with The 
R. K. LaBlond Machine Tool Co., on Effi 
ciency and Time Study work, which in- 
cluded the Employment Department. He 
devoted all of his time to employment work 
for about eight years and left The LaBlond 
Co. to go with the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, at Canton, Ohio, March Ist, 1919. 
Here he took up the duties of Employment 
Manager in charge of all the work, covering 
about 5,000 employes. 

e€ was instrumental in organizing the 
Cincinnati Employment Manager’s Associa- 
tion, and when he went to Canton, he or- 
ganized the Stark County Employment 
Manager’s Association, of which he is now 
President. 











PLANT PAPERS EDITORS HOLD 
QUARTERLY MEET 


C. L. Edholm, Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil, New York; E. A. Shay, Assistant 
Secretary Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation, Orange, N. J., and Dr. W. A. 
Jordan, Solvay Process Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., were the speakers at the 
banquet of the Associated Editors of 
Employees’ Magazines of New York 
State, at the Hotel Onondaga, Syra- 
cuse, Wednesday evening, October 6. 
The editors appointed a committee 
to investigate ‘‘boiler plate’’ services. 


A net decrease of 3234 workers in 
seventy-nine companies in Battle 
Creek, was reported from the week 
ending September 14. A total of 
5696 men were laid off and 2462 
were employed. The total sepera- 
tions for forty-seven companies were 
28,979, the average turnover being 
27.1%. 


SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED 
FOR BOOK ON PROBLEMS 
OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Industrial Management is prepar- 
ing for publication during the com- 
ing year a handbook dealing with the 
special problems of women in indus- 
try, for the use of employers of 
women. This book will aim to gather 
the best practices and methods of 
meeting these problems and _ will 
analyze the woman worker’s point of 
view, her difficulties and aspirations. 

Ida M. Tarbell and Henriette Wal- 
ter are the editors. An Advisory 
Board includes Mary Gilson, of the 
Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland; Mary 
Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Mary Anderson, chief of 
the Women’s Bureau in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; John H. Van De- 
venter, editor of Industrial Manage- 
ment, and other technical experts. 

Suggestions from the members of 
the Industrial Relations Association 
are invited as to general material, as 
well as concrete, specific, informa- 
tion, especially on experiments in 
training women workers, and in plac- 
ing them on ‘‘men’s work,”’ and on 
special problems involved in recruit- 
ing and maintaining a force of 
women. Material should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Edi- 
tor, Handbook of Women in Indus- 
try, 120 West 32nd Street, New York 
City. 


PAYING THE FIDDLER 


The secretary of the treasury calls 
public attention to certain leaks in 
the family pocketbook. He tells 
where money goes when it isn’t spent 
for necessities or put away for the 
rainy day. 

These figures were gathered by 
treasury experts from tax returns 
and other sources of information, 
and cover the period of one year. 

Here they are: 


Ce MS 5 o.sncnsen sine xen $ 50,000.00% 
CE and dwn ds te ee eek eames 1,000,000,000 
CD, ons i veGeasineeaeed ia * 800,000,000 
Soft drinks, including ice cream 

. 2 eee 350,000,000 
Perfumery and cosmetics....... 750,000,000 
CE” G.schiaee Cee aoe «a kee 510,000,000 
Tobacco and snuff............- 800,000,000 
ERS Ae Ae eb 300,000,000 


Carpets and luxurious clothing. . 
Automobiles and parts ......... 
. ee 


So went $8,460,000,000. 

Averaging that up among some 
25,000,000 families in the United 
States and you have a per-family ex- 
penditure upon luxuries of $348, or 
nearly $7 a week. 

And, don’t forget this, the labor 
and capital employed producing those 
luxuries might otherwise have been 
turning out necessities, clothes, fuel, 
shoes, houses, food. In other words, 
the nation might have had more 
bread if it had had less cake. 

And, as is always the case, the 
dancer is paying the fiddler. In this 
instance the luxury-consumer is pay- 
ing a higher price for his necessities 
because he is abnormally consuming 
luxuries.—Rochester Times Union. 
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Page Eleven 





THE EMPLOYMENT RELATION 


Extracts from a speech delivered by F. C. Hood, 
President, Hood Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 


I have been asked to tell you some 
of my views on the so-called Employ- 
ment Relation. 

By this I mean the relation exist- 
ing after one person has agreed to 
work for another person. For the 
Employment Relation begins when a 
contract is entered into between two 
parties, one party agreeing to give 
certain compensation to the other 
party for certain services agreed to 
be rendered. 

The Employment Relation may 
vary in numerous ways, depending on 
the nature of the contract made, but 
we must always remember that the 
fundamental basis of this relation is 
a contractural relation which is vol- 
untarily entered into by both parties. 
Therefore, the success of the EKm- 
ployment Relation depends upon the 
good sense and the good faith of both 
paities in the carrying out of their 
voluntary agreement. 

Cordial Employment Relations 
may be developed and continued by 
the free application of the Golden 
Rule by both sides. 

Any fair minded employee respects 
firmness in his employer, if the em- 
ployer is just and fair. 

Mere wages will not bring cordial 
relations any more than mere money 
brings happiness. A dog is the only 
true friend one can buy. 

The Employment Relation is cre- 
ated by a contract for services agreed 
to be rendered for a compensation 
agreed to be paid. 

We must get it out of the minds of 
the public that there is any social 
class of employer and employee, for 
a person only becomes an employer 
or an employee by entering into a 
contract of buying and selling serv- 
ices. 

Any person may become an em- 
ployee by entering the services of 
another person or corporation or 
group of persons 

Any person may become an em- 
ployer by contracting for the serv- 
ices of any other person. 

I am an employee of the directors 
of my company. I am an employer 
of other persons. 

A good definition of a manager is 
a man who is both an employee and 
an employer. 

There are several kinds of man- 
agement in industry. 

The directors are elected by the 
stockholders, who, under Massachu- 
setts laws, decide on the by-laws and 
make such safeguards for financial 
Management as they deem best. 

Directors are usually legislative 
managers, deciding on the policies, 
but one of their principal functions 
is to secure the services of a compe- 
tent executive, so we have, first, 
legislative management, and second, 
executive management. 








Now the duties of an executive 
manager fall into two natural divi- 
sions—commerce which distributes, 
and industry, which produces. 

Under commerce is buying, selling, 
transportation, usually financing, and 
so on. 

Under industry is the factory. The 
work of the factory manager divides 
itself into two broad divisions—the 
management of materials, so clearly 
applied science; and the Management 
of persons, which I like to call applied 
religion. 

It is one of the first duties of an 
employer to care for the health, com- 
fort and welfare of his employees. 


The function of an employer is to 
teach, not to boss. To give author- 
ity, and not to use authority, except 
as a last resort. 


The function of an employee is to 
help his superior officer to do his job 
well, which he can best do by doing 
his own job well. 


If the superintendent’s real intent 
is to help the general manager, and 
the department head’s real intent is 
to help the superintendent, and the 
foreman’s real intent is to help the 
department head, and the worker’s 
real intent is to help the foreman, 
the whole spirit of the shop will be 
uplifting. 


DAILY PAY DAY PLAN ADOPTED 
BY BORROUGHS 


The daily pay day plan has been 
adopted by the Borroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
No, this doesn’t mean that every en- 
ployee will be paid every night. Pays 
will be once a week, but the pay days 
are spread over the six days instead 
of everyone being paid on Saturday. 


Under the plan the piece and 
hourly workers of a certain group 
are paid on Monday night; another 
group is paid Tuesday night and so 
on up to Friday night. Four port- 
able pay stations have been erected 
and these are moved to locations 
most convenient to any group of de- 
partments that are to be paid off on 
any certain night. The workers line 
up according to department and clock 
numbers as under the old plan, but 
the crowds are smaller. 


It is claimed the system has 
many advantages over the old. For 
instance, on Saturdays some workers 
were forced to stand in line a half 
hour or more. Now only a few min- 
utes is required and when the Satur- 
day half holiday whistle blows at 
noon every worker can leave the 
plant at once. Another advantage 
claimed is that only six day’s pay is 
kept back to give the Paymaster’s 
Department time to make up the 
payroll. Eight days’ pay was kept 
back under the old system. Salaried 
employees are paid on Saturday as 
usual. 


The general manager must estab- 
lish his credit that he means a fair 
deal, that he believes in the Golden 
Rule. 

Why does just one man at the top 
sometimes change a successful con- 
cern into a losing concern, and vice 
versa? 

Why does just one man at the top 
put a spirit of unrest into a happy, 
contented family, and vice versa? 

Why did General Grant, writing 
General Sherman, say of General Wil- 
son: ‘‘I believe Wilson will add fifty 
percent. to the effectiveness of your 
cavalry?’’ 

Is there any significance in the fact 
that the Philadelphia team with Pat 
Moran won the Championship four 
years ago, and the Cincinnati team 
with Pat Moran won it last year? 

There must be a way to reward pa- 
tient devotion and loyalty, otherwise 
we deliberately reward the noisy and 
aggressive for their noise and aggres- 
siveness. 

Are not loyalty and faithfulness 
measurable vurtues which have a fin- 
ancial value to an employer? 

We must answer ‘‘Yes.’”’” We must 
reward that value in the pay en- 
velope. 

If any group of persons put restric- 
tions on output or efficiency, or dis- 
cipline necessary for efficient produc- 
tion, they are not worth as much to 
an employer as those who work with 
the employer and maintain reason- 
able discipline. Why should we re- 
ward noise? If we do reward noise, 
then noise will increase. 

If we reward faithfulness, loyalty 
and efficiency, they will increase. 

I have pointed out that employees 
and employers are only so-called be- 
cause of an employment contract 
voluntarily entered into. 

Every person, whether employee 
or employer, in my view, has certain 
fundamental desires. He wants a 
home. He wants a job. He wants 
responsibility. He wants.an educa- 
tion. He wants his civil rights. He 
wants a government that will protect 
him in those rights. 


The statue of employee or em- 
ployer can never change his inalien- 
able rights of citizenship or his free- 
dom of contract, and his right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
so long as he respects the rights of 
others. 

The problems of industry remind 
me of a sign in a little hotel in the 
Catskill Mountains which reads: 
“Fishing is excellent hereabout for 
those who are skillful.”’ 


The problems of inanimate mate- 
rials.can be solved by skill. 


But the employment relation is a 
human relation dealing with the 
souls and aspirations of human be- 
ings. 

The problems of human relations 
needs not only skill, but a sound 
heart.—The Hood Arrow. 
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THERE’S A REASON FOR THE INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION SERVICE 


In March, 1919, a prominent manufacturer said: 
“We're flooded with books, pamphlets, reports, sur- | 
proposals, and a whole lot of other junk that 
we haven’t time to read. What we want are plain, 
simple facts unadorned with opinions, prophecies or 
speculation. Get these facts and present them to us 
in convenient form so that we can save what we want 
and throw the rest away, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that what is discarded is useless to us. 


These subscribers typify the wide range of the de- 
mand for it and emphasizes its value as a complete 
and competent source of information:. 





veys, 


< 
| s 
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RAR EING Voters Reserve Bank, New York, and others. 

CANDY E. Confectionery Co., W. F. Schrafft & Sons, 
and a 

1 OTHING—A. Shuman; Barron-Anderson Co., and others. 

ONSTRUCTION—Aberthaw Construction Co., and others. 

JEPT. STORES—R. H. Stearns; Jordan Marsh Co.; C. F. 
Hovey, and others. Lal 

EDUCATIONAL—Harvard University; University of Oregon, | 
Mount Holyoke College; Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; 


( 
( 
I 





“Als ee a ee . Public Library, Washington, D. C.; Boston Public 
Also establish a dependable service to which we Liscary; Cathalie Unieeies, Wesbinatee. DB. C.: Ma- SI 
can resort at any time for detailed information and tional Catholic es geal National Board, Y. W. over 

. . . CS a 

for advice and counsel covering every aspect of em- FEDE RAL —U. S, Railroad Labor Board, a and others. | of 1 
‘ment ¢ i strial relations. OOD PRODUC wilt o., and others. the 
ployment and industrial relations INSURANCE—N. Y. Life; Equitable; Metropolitan, and others. the 
: we eee — aS a it . 1.ABOR—Int’l Bridge and Structural lron Workers, and others. : 
“WITH SUCH A SERVICE WE CAN EDUCATE 1.AW—Charles Wesley Dunn, Counsel for Arherican Specialty | tain 















































OUR FOREMEN AND OURSELVES, TOO.” Mfg. Asso’n; Root, Clark, Buckner & Howland, N. Y.; D 
chee — Proctor and Hoar; James H. Vahey, stril 
st thers. 
For these tersely stated aims the Industrial Infor- METAL TRADES—General Electric Co. (Lynn and Pittsfield to e 
—s Rawert "aa incor ate / : . > plant); Charles Piez, Link Belt Co.; Gilbert & Barker part 
mation Service was incorporated. A big order, but Mig. Co. : Walworth oe Ga. cal cen. ge 
we filled it. MINING—U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining Co.; John witt 
When you subscribe you'll understand how well Ewes iammond, , sy —_< oe" days 
we are doing it, and how readily you can adapt the PAPER—Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke (R. F_ McElwain, 192: 
; Chairman Mfg. Committee); Crane & Co., Dalton, Den- 
service to your needs for less than $2 a week. nison Mfg. Co., and others. the 
PUBLIC UTILITY—American Telephone and Telegraph Co., | try 
_ a and others. text 
eats - pe Senge Reiner Co. ong phon. sei tele; 
J ] J r 7 STATE—New York an enna. Depts. o abor an ndustry ; 
INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION SERVICE, Inc. tesa: Gaal tea alia Gaaean tana low! 
BARRISTERS HALL, BOSTON, MASS. TEXTILE—American Woolen Co.; Arkwright Club Agency ; tota 
P Lockwood, Greene & Co., Amoskeag Mfg. Co.; Kanega- 19 
(New York Office, 17 West 47th Street) fuchi Spinning Co., Kobe, Japan, and others. A 
60,0 
gene 
in s 
volv 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SPECIAL OFFER yar¢ 
SOCIAL SCIENCE —_——_—_ lant 
Complete Your Industrial Library invo 
Announces four volumes—comprehensive in their an wer 
discussion of present day questions Proceedings, 1920 Convention $5.00 tory 
Proceedings, 1919 Convention 2.00 Yor 
MODERN MANUFACTURING Training the Supervisory Force 2.00 000 
\ PRICES telationship and Adjustments 2.00 ing 
$3.00 / INDUSTRIAL STABILITY What I Would Do If I Were a Foreman... .10 the 
| LABOR, MANAGEMENT AND ——— the 
PRODUCTION Send us $8 and we will mail you, postpaid, a out 
copy of each. bere 
Address ; ——_—— coal 
_ tool Industrial Relations Association of America 435 
P.O. BOX 4050 WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA. Orange, New Jersey O 
dur: 
192 
71 
7 hemes hou 
NEW SERVICE The Employees’ Benevolent Asso- Another plant publication has i 
~ ee a 4. Ciation of the Rochester Gas and made its appearance in New Jersey, 
rhe ( egy es party a Electric Corporation, organized in its habitat being the Bayonne Refin- ee 
ment of The Sun and New or ~~ 1918, now has 1,000 members and ery of the Standard Oil Company, of rT 
ald has inaugurated a bulletin serv- protects about 5,000 persons against New Jersey. I. J. Hatton, principal _- 
ice, covering the Situation Wanted some of the consequences of sickness, of the English Classes for Foreigners ing 
ads in the Sunday edition. Bulle- accident and death. It has paid out of the company, is the editor. It is tota 
tins covering the ads in the Sunday to members $26,268.26 in sick bene- a newsy sheet that has an excellent equ 
edition are mailed each Monday fits, $5,403.33 in accident benefits start to a useful career. oe 
morning to Employment and Person- 4nd $31,503.50 in death benefits in ant wag 
sdiuietiioais ion % . five years. The company goes fifty- Under the direction of Joseph 
nel executives. The service is free . , : 443 
ont aeanne tea be Obed te the wall fifty on dues and assessments with Meagher,formerly with the American loas 
ms ine a eed sine C. O. Joh the members and contributes over- Hard Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., and of t 
ng list iy SGETESHRE UV. U. SORESCS, head expenses. later the Treasury Department, em- C 
Classified Advertising Manager, Sun — ployers of Wheeling, W. Va., have full 
and Herald, Herald Square, New Don’t save for a rainy day. Save started a campaign for the so-called onal 
York. and there will not be a rainy day. American plan of employment. 





